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Off-campus housing 
planned for co-eds 











LOYOLA CO-EDS COME OF AGE: In an attempt to keep up with the remarkable rise in the female enrollment the College authorities have determined to 
renovate this neighboring apartment building and turn it into a temporary women’s residence. Story on page 3. 
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Loyola reps chosen CUP conference 
forms blueprint 


A communications sophomore 
is one of four Loyolans whose 
participation in week-long cen- 
tennial festivities has been con- 
firmed by Second Century 
Week officials in Calgary. 

The delegates will be attend- 
ing literary, dramatic and edu- 
cational-political seminars. 

Norm Brooke will be in 
Calgary for one week in early 
March. The general theme of 
the conference is the role of 
drama and theatre in Canadian 
education. One of the pre-requi- 
sites for participation is an es- 


say on some aspect of drama. 
Brooke completed this essay in 
November, and it is going to be 
used. as a working paper for 
the conference. 

Rick Monaghan, of third year 
Honours English, is Loyola’s re- 
presentative for the Literary 
Seminar. He has been a regular 
contributor to campus efforts 
in this field; furthermore, his 
beard, already quite adequate, 
should be impressive by March. 

Carl Dysthe (Honours Econo- 
mics) and Robert Czerny (Ho- 
nours Mathematics) are sopho- 


more delegates to the Second 
Century Seminor, which will 
consider basic issues at stake 
in Canada’s education and po- 
lities. 


Though Loyola’s positions are 
filled for these seminars, some 
French universities have refus- 
ed to participate. Their seats 
are presently being sought by 
the campus coordinator for 
Second Century Week. He 
hopes they will be re-allocated 
to Loyola, giving other interest- 


(Continued on page 3) 
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MONTREAL (CUP)—A five- 
year blueprint for construction 
of a more effective student 
press in Canada was approved 
here last week at the 29th con- 
ference of Canadian University 
Press. 

More than 200 conference de- 
legates, meeting in a record- 
smashing 19-hour plenary ses- 
sion, gave their stamp of ap- 
proval to legislation calling for: 


(minutes away from campus, next to Sutton Place Apts.) 


7380-<Shebewbe SE VU at 


® A doubled national office 
budget for the 1967-68 opera- 
tion of CUP news and features 
services; 

® A field secretary who will 
travel coast to coast giving tech- 
nical advice to editors starting 
next fall; 

® A telex system to link 
CUP’s national office in Otta- 
wa to subscribers from the or- 
ganization’s 49 members; 

® Expansion of CUP sports, 
photo and internal communica- 
tion services, and 

© A larger national office and 
pay boosts for CUP staffers 
working full time in Ottawa. 

The five-year plan, together 
with a new fee structure which 
will generate $21,000 for an 
expanded CUP, were major 
items of business at the organi- 
zation’s four-day conference. 

CUP president Don Sellar 
told delegates that while the 
five-year plan is not intended 
to solve all CUP’s financial and 
administrative woes in one fell 
swoop, “it is designed to pro- 
vide you with guidelines for 
the future,” 

CUP’s current executive also 
received a mandate to enter ne- 
gotiations with a Toronto ad- 
vertising firm in an attempt to 
establish a national advertising 
co-operative for CUP member 
papers. 

National secretary Barry J. 
Rust predicted that college 
papers.in Canada could provide 
national advertisers with a mfl- 
lion-dollar market within ten 
years, and reap the benefits of 
such a scheme. 

Mr. Rust will now attempt 
to iron out a contract with a 
national advertising representa- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Room and Board 


AVAILABLE IN 
COTE ST. LUC AREA 


10 minutes from Loyola 


HUnter 8-8708 


Tough 


The 900 people who have 
joined Canadian University 
Service Overseas took on a 
tough job. Long hours. Little 
money. But the reward was 
in the response of people 
eager to help themselves. 
Now it’s your turn. Write 
CUSO, 151 Slater Street, 
Ottawa. 


5 Roaionable prices ( Special Loyola Stabe price: $1.50 ) 


Monday - Thursday: 9-6; 


CUSO 


The Canadian Peace Corps 


Friday : 9-8; Saturday: 9-5. 





nder the 
Tower 


with JHL VINCELLI 





TODAY 
Loyola’s Varsity hockey team plays St. Pats at 8:00 pm in 
the new stadium. 
Art's society ski trip: last day for purchasing tickets (2.85), on 
sale in the Guadagni lounge and near the philosophers’ circle. Ski 
trip takes place tomorrow. 


TOMORROW 


Skiers meet with the arts society in the old arena parking lot 
at 8:30 am when buses leave for Mont Sutton. 


MONDAY 


Engineering faculty sponsors the first of a series of lectures on 
“Engineering Careers in Canadian Industry” at 12:00 noon in the 
Vanier Auditorium. 


TUESDAY 


‘A exhibition varsity basketball game between McGill and Loyola 
will take place at 8:00 in the new gym. 


WEDNESDAY 


Prof T. Copp will deliver a “History Association Lecture” in 
the Vanier Auditorium at 8:15 pm. 


THURSDAY 


The National Film Board presents the first of a series of “The 
Best of NFB” in the Vanier Auditorium at noon. Father Jack O’Brien 
picks up the bill. It all ties in! 


From January 27 to 29 the second Carnival Chess Tournament 
will take place in the city of Quebec, at the Institute of Technology, 
310 Langlier Bivd. It is a five round Swiss system tournament with 
prizes. Inscription fees: $10 (students $5) plus CFC card obtainable 
at the door ($1). The first round starts on Friday 27 at 8 pm and 
inscriptions should come no later than January 20 to 


Mr, Gerard Cote 
503, St. Olivier St., 
Quebec 4, P.Q. 
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Loyola leaders 
enter monastery 


Fourteen Loyola student leaders seriously pondered their posi- 
tion and aims January 3-5 at a Benedictine monastery, in St. Benoit 
du Lac, Eastern Townships. 

After a general consideration of the purpose of the university 
and the breadth and role of student government, the students split 
up into four smaller groups, dissecting student participation, deci- 
sion making processes of the University, finance and the new stu- 
dent centre, to be opened August ’68. 

Background investigations of the aims and philosophy of Loyola 
in these fields and a discussion in plenary of the findings of each 
group, led to recommendations to the Lower House. They voted in 
favour of adopting the Charter of the University of Grenoble at 
Loyola. P 

The council recommended the placing of students on depart- 
mental committees, on the senate and on the Board of Governors. 
It also outlined changes in the Lower House and faculties in view 
of SAC’s having obtained corporation status. - 

The students discussed their idea of the purpose of the Univer- 
sity the afternoon of the first day. An address by Fr. McDonough, 
the moderator, revealed one basic discrepancy. . 

The conflict was whether the task of education was to teach 
one “how to learn”, or merely to give out the knowledge itself. 
McDonough emphasized the academic role as the prime end, while 
the students found the University a means of developing one’s ca- 
pacity for meeting challenges, of developing creativity, imagination 
and potentials, and of course for maturing. 

McDonough described the university as a “learning community” 
with academics primary. He admitted that the conflict between 
“para-curricular” activities and academics is healthy in the maturing 
of the student. However it becomes trying when the student allows 
himself a masochistic acceptance of too much activity outside aca- 
demics. 

In choosing his para-curriculars, the student has very little 
cause for sympathy from educators. It is ridiculous for him to 
despise learning and lectures — they will always be useful. 

The university as a community encompasses administration, 
faculty and the student as an individual and collectively. The univ- 
ersity revolves with the mutual respect and influence of all three 
community bodies intermingling on all levels. 

Entertainment, besides singing of hymns and Bible-readings at 
meals, included a cocktail party at Dave Murphy’s Sherbrooke home, 
following the conference. 

Bob Czerny, chairman of Second Century Week, described the 
three days work as a logical continuation of what has been done. 
He was disappointed with the “lack of freshness”, 

Internal vice-president, Steve Sims, said, “In view of the people 
and their experience, we achieved as much as could be expected. 
The conference seemed to be a formulation of present ideas with 
nothing new radically evolving.” 





New women’s residence 
to accomodate 90 co-eds 


The massive infiltration of women students into Loyola has 
necessitated the purchase of two adjoining buildings in Montreal 
West which will serve as a women’s residence. 

An administration member stated the three storey buildings, 
situated on Sherbrooke Street West, cost approximately $210,000. 

The new residence will accomodate about 90 co-eds. Single, 
double, and triple rooms will be available. The fees have not yet 
been fixed. 

The residents will be required to eat their regular meals at 
Hingston Hall. However, recreational, lounging, and snack bar 
facilities will be provided. 

With increased enrollment, it has been estimated that 100 out- 
of-town women students will be present here next September. There 
were only 60 this year. 

Women students from Montreal and vicinity will be contacted 
soon and asked if they wish to use the residence. A brochure will be 
made and sent to girls’ high schools to inform them of the new 
accomodations. 

At present, the programming is being handled by Miss A. 
McDonald, Dean of Women, but a director and an assistant director 
will soon be named. Women residents will also be appointed to 
assist them. This will insure good communications between residents 
and administration. A planning committee will soon be formed. 

This residence is only a temporary measure. Speculations con- 
cerning a new residence on campus are still in process. ’ 

Tenants are still occupying the apartments but renovations 
such as partitions for rooms will be made after May 1. The naming 
of the residence will follow. 

Father Sherry, building supervisor, declined to comment on the 
planned housing project. 


Ss 
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Owner 
for Daily 


Who owns the McGill Daily ? 

Ivan Lerner, a fourth year 
arts student of course! 

On December 15 of this year, 
Lerner went to the Business Re- 
gistary Office of the provincial 
government in Montreal and 
made a public declaration which 
placed the registration of the 
Daily in his name. ; 

Despite the Daily’s 56 years 
of publication no one has 
thought of registering it and 
Lerner took it upon himself to 
do so. 

However the little episode 
ended in the newspaper’s favor. 
Learner’s registration would be 
declared void if a copy dated 
before Dec. 15 was brought to 
court. 

It is also doubtful, however, 
that Lerner will be willing to 
become involved in a lawsuit. 
Besides, what’s in a name. 








Campus 
recognition 
for LSD group 


CHICAGO (CUPI) — A stu- 
dent League for Spiritual Dis- 
covery (LSD) has applied for 
campus recognition at Roosevelt 
University. 

But dean of students George 
Watson says he has postponed 
making an official decision 
until he obtains legal advice on 
the matter. 

Watson said his “preliminary 
judgment” would be to deny 
recognition because the group 
“is organized for an illegal pur- 
pose and therefore cannot be 
recognized as a Roosevelt. stu- 
dent group.” 

The group, an off-shoot of 
former Harvard psychologist Ti- 
mothy Leary’s new psychedelic 
“religion”, is dedicated to the 
use of the controversial drug, 
LSD. 

The organization differs: from 
other religions in that it doesn’t 
“turn sacrament in sacrilege,” 
founder Bill Moore, a Roosevelt | 
graduate student said. 


“We use the word religion 
because the experiential aspects 
of our movment can’t be well- 
fitted under any other name — 
we're not political activists, 
we’re not athletes, we’re not 
addicts.” 





Loyola reps... 
(Continued from page 2) 


ed students the opportinity to 
participate. 

Meanwhile, the artistic and 
creative can submit entries, 
until February 15, to the fine 
arts and photography exhibi- 
tions. These art collections are 
also competitions with cash 
awards going to the best pic- 
tures. Entries should bé left in 
the S.A.C. building, room 107. 
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Ed, when you ace things — you ace ‘em in spades 


© 





“A great newspaper is more than a toy boat." 


Editor-in-Chief : Brian McKenna ‘67 
Associate editor: lan MacDonald ‘69 


News editor :: Len MacDonald ‘69 


Features editor: Allanah Murphy ‘69 


Sports editor: Paul Carbray ‘69 
Photo editor: Greg Pond '69 


Desk editors : Renée Lallier ‘69 - Bernie Barrett'69 
Director of advertising : Angelo lanni ‘67 


Staff: Bert Phelan, Juan, Don Cleyn, Cathy Coughlin, Mary Ann Carlon, 


Michael Cressey, Drew Johnson, 


Sir John A. MacDonald blesses our new licenses plates while the R.N.H. 


party builds their own centennial caravan train to run 


through Marcel Caput 


cabinet. Grey Ow! our own full fledged canadian indian writer turns out 


to be an englishman who even fooled King George. 


A suggestion for an ice 


sculpture “Dear Abby” built in mini bricks and called anachronism. To those 


who didn’t make it through those 
Jingle bells... (ANGELO) 


few critical days... 


here it is Jingle bells, 


All advertising through Central Advertising Bureau 
("This year the bird's gotta fly") 
Opinions expressed are those of the editors. Publisher: Boord of Publications, 
Loyola College Student Association, 4501 West Broadway, Montreal 28, Que. 
Yel. 482-9280, loc. 29. Published Tuesdays and Fridays during the academic 
year. Subscription: $3.00. Authorized as second class mail by the Post 
Office Department, Ottawa, and for paymart of postage in cash. 





The fog bound city 


by lan Macdonald 

Click. Click. Clump-click. 
Click. 

Boots. Boots. Boots. 

Everywhere, clicking, clump- 
ing boots. Old boots, cracked 
leather, shined and reshined, 
thousands of times. 

Swish. Swish. Swish. 

Arms flapping in the breeze. 
Disciplined arms, four and six 
in a row, swishing in unison, 
perfect unison. Everywhere you 
went. 


Obituary 


A young man of many 
loyolties lost his mother 
over the holidays. Ivor 
Miller, Commerce senior 
and able administrator of 
‘student funds as SAC trea- 
surer, has for several years 
very commendably borne 
the added burden of a 
continually ill mother. Mrs. 
Miller died on January 4 
while Ivor was in St. Be- 
noit-du-Lac helping formul- 
ate students government 
policy. All who knew him 
and worked with him ex 
tend sympathy to Ivor 
Miller and his father. 





Medals, dangling from necks. 
Ribbons, everyone wearing rib- 
bons of myriad colours. Every- 
where you went. 


Uniforms : khaki, navy, green 
air force blue, everywhere you 
went, 

Boston at Chrismas, 1966, 
struck me as a_boot-clicking 
arm-swishing, medal dangling, 
uniformed, armed camp. 


It was once the greatest city 
in the United States. It is tra- 
dition. The American war of 
independence began there. Un- 
counted Europeans began new 
lives there. But is has fallen 
on hard times; its great past 
has been tampered by huge ex- 
pressways cutting cross ribbons 
through its heart. Boston has 
become 45 suburbs in search of 
city, two million people looking 
for somewhere to go. 

And into this chaotic city has 
been inserted a war which we 
are told, is having large effects 
on the economy and family life 
of the society that wants to be 
great. It is a war that no one 
will talk about. Everyone takes 
pains to avoid the subject. But 
it hangs over this city like an 
early morning fog, 


editorial 


Accolade for Accomplishment 


The Athletic Director of this in- 
stitution is to be commended for 
effort given and excellence achieved. 


Telegrams of hearty congratula- 
tion from the Prime Minister, three 
provincial Premiers, and two Amer- 
ican Governors appeared on his desk 
as a direct result of the Loyola Cen- 
tennial Tournaments. These missives 
bear witness to the fact that the 
name of Loyola has not only been 
injected into the favorable thoughts 
of Montrealers, but that it has gained 
prominence in the minds of citizens 
and statesmen inhabiting other parts 
of North America. 


Since its inception, those directing 
the College have worked diligently 
to generate an environment which 
would envelop the university ma- 
chine with an aura distinct from its 
computurized counterparts in our 
“Brave new world.” Aware that 
those who are judged to be men 
of stature by the high court of society 
are the ones who have competed in 
the physical arena, as well as the in- 
tellectual one, the college is attempt- 
ed to provide a milieu condusive to 
this duality of exercise. 


In the past, Loyola has graduated 
a host of good athletes and even a 
few great ones. And during that 
time the athletic program slowly 
spread outwards, enabling those 
who are without the talent to play on 
the varsity level, to compete intra- 
murally. But it was still the minority 
who participated. 


When Ed Enos came, he was con- 
fronted by a rapidly expanding edu- 
cational institution, one worthy of 
the name University. However, he 
found that although the athletic 
program was good, it was not ‘gear- 
ed to provide a full opportunity for 
the increasing numbers. 


He therefore decided to super- 
charge a concept instituted by his 
predecessors. His key word: divers- 
ification. 

He was though, raised and edu- 
cated an American and thus he 
possessed a different approach to 


athletics. In his drive for excellence, 
he was quick to realize and apolo- 
gize — when apologies were necess- 
ary. Since that time he has adapted 
yet you cannot quench rumors thirst. 

Almost all have heard these rum- 
ors whispered in different corners of 
the campus; few have seen the 
record, 

The record of accomplishment is 
impressive. In the past six months, 
Ed Enos has persuaded business or- 
ganizations to pour over $32,000 
he sometimes barged into situations 
and unwittingly tread on personal- 
ities. Enemies were made, and black 
rumors permeated the campus. But. 
into a program designed to broadly 
expand athletic facilities. This money 
has financed ‘such items as score- 
boards, football films, and schedules. 

It was not until the holidays, 
however, that one realised the abil- 
ity of the man. Consider the Cen- 
tennial Tournaments. Large organiz- 
ations were persuaded to financially 
support these two major under- 
takings. At no cost to the college, 
transportation and accomodation 
were provided for a score of top 
teams. At the Forum, 12,000 people 
watched excellent hockey at a mini- 
mum price. 

In the final days of the tourna- 
ment, delegations travelled over to 
Loyola expressing enthusiasm and 
congratulation. The Montreal Press 
were enthused, and blanket coverage 
was the result. The Prime Minister, 
L.B. Pearson telegrammed: “Il am 
pleased to offer my warmest congra- 
tulations on behalf of the govern- 
ment of Canada and myself to Loyola 
organizers...” Telegrams from Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller of New York, Gov- 
ernor Hough of Vermont, Premier 
Robarts of Ontario, Premier Manning 
of Alberta, and Premier Johnson 
expressed similar sentiments. 

As the accolades poured in, the 
man who conceived the idea, Ed 
Enos, remained in the background. 

The man responsible for the new 
image of our university is the Athletic 
Director. He is good for Loyola. Let’s 
make sure he stays. 


a 


From the time the ancient 
North Star dumped Loyola’s 
Warriors on their ill-fated tour 
of two cities you saw the war. 


-You saw it in the corridors of 


Logan Airport, which is very 
dirty, you saw in the lobby of 
our hotel, which was immacul- 
ate. 

Slam. 

“Somerset Hotel.” 

“Wheas that.” 

“You mean you don’t know.” 

“Hell, I just got out of the 
army.” 

“Lucky you.” 

“Yeeees, lucky me.” 

“Bad 7 


“That not the word for it 
man. They take you, and slap 
you somewhere and sit you 
there you do your time. But if 
you’re smart, or married or 
know your congressman, you 
can beat the rap. Whea your 
guys from anyhow?” 

“Montreal, that’s in Canada, 
you know.” 

“Yeah, I know you guys got 
a draft up thea.” 

“No sir.” 

“Lucky bastards. You have 
no idea what’s:its like. It 
wrecks up your whole life.” 


“But at least you didn’t have 


to go to Vietnam.” 

“T know, but its so goddam 
boring. I have to go back every 
summer for ten years for two 
weeks.” 

“Happy holidays.” 

ge 

“Good morning, said the cap- 
tain,” this is your captain 
speaking we will be leaving Bos- 
ton in five minutes. Our flying 
time to Montreal will be 92 
minutes, The weather there is 
clear and cool. 

The weather in the United 
States is foggy, foggy all over, 
if the once great city of Boston 
ise an indicator. 
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Saigon: The city today 


By HOWARD MOFFETT 
(Special to 
Canadian University Press) 


SAIGON .(CPS) — Saigon 
is probably the world’s most 
relaxed centre of intrigue, 
violence and war. It doesn’t 
* seem like a city under siege. 

Sloe-eyed, will-o’-the-wisp 
girls dressed in soft slit ao 
dai’s and spiked heels walk 
narrow boulevards overhung 
with green elms or tropical 
palms. 


- In the market. old men 
squat on the curb over a 
game of Chinese chess. Their 
women are nearby, chewing 
betel nut, grinning and spitt- 
ing the juice through red- 
stained teeth. 

At the Cercle Sportif Viet- 
namese and European girls 
lounge in bikinis beside the 


NEWS Survey 





pool, while wealthy white- 
clad warriors shoot tennis 
balls at each other on beauti- 
fully groomed courts. 


In low-slung French coloni- 
al office buildings, civil ser- 
vants who have kept papers 
moving for nine governments 
in three years go on stamp- 
ing and filing, conversing in 
French on difficult bureau- 
cratic questions, and drink- 
ing tea. 

The university opens a 
month late, and even then 
no one seems to know the 
exact date until one day 
classes break out. 

Young women and middle- 
aged men wear wilk or cotton 
pajamas much of the day. It 
does save time, because from 
12 to 3 in the afternoon the 
city shuts down and people 
sleep. 


Saigon is hot and muggy. 
It is also a place where war 
is no longer an emergency 
condition but the normal state 
of things. A certain percent- 
age of the population has 
been engaged in killing as a 
profession for many years, 
and the tendency has been 
to turn it into a nine-to-five 
job. A nine-to-five job loses 
its excitement after a while. 


Though it doesn’t move 
very fast, Saigon is one of 
the world’s busiest and most 
crowded urban areas. There 
are two and half million 
people living here now, one- 
sixth of the population of 
South Vietnam. The city was 
built for about half that num- 
ber: it has doubled in the 
last five years. 


Saigon wakes early. Cur- 


few ends at 4 a.m. and the 


by Renee Lallier 


ten great. markets of the 
capital open for business. A 
stream of peasants brings 
chickens, pigs, rice, veget- 
ables and fruit into town. By 
noon all the food has been 
bought, the central market 


‘is deserted, and rats the size 


of kittens scuttle along the 
cement gutters gnawing on 
vegetable susks and other 
refuse. 


By seven in the morning 
main arteries are choked with 
baftered little blue-and-yel- 
low Renault taxis, pedicabs, 
motorpedicabs, bicycles, 
three-wheeled motor buses, 
regular buses, motor scooters, 
jeeps, trucks, American 


sedans, horse-drawn carts, 
motorcycles and swarms of 
pedestrians. 


The stalls of the “common 
man’s PX” have been set up 


down-town. Army ponchos 
are spread on sidewalks and 
vendors hawk everything 
from French toothpaste . to 
American whiskey and C-ra- 
tions. Mothers nurse their 
babies as they sit cross- 
legged in the sun, teen-agers 
hold out sunglasses or cigar- 
ette lighters, tiny little girls 
grab your hand and stuff a 
bag of peanuts into it, and 
everybody asks, “You buy? 
Cheap, cheap.” 





Readers favor two issues 


In a survey taken on December 9, students, 
faculty, and adminstration were asked for 
candid opinions concerning the NEWS. this 
year. The purpose of the poll — “to help put 
out a paper that presents what YOU want 
to read.” 

Of the 38 surveys that were returned, 35 
were filled in by students, one by a mem- 
ber of the administration staff, and two by 
professors. 

The following are the statistics on the 
major portions of the survey : 

Those who favored one issue per week: 9 

Those who favored two issues per week : 24 

Undecided: 5 

Do you read the Editor’s Notes ? 

YES: 33 

No: 1 

SOMETIMES : 4 

Do you read the letters to the Editor ? 

YES: 34 

NO: 2 

SOMETIMES : 2 

Do you read the. features ? 

YES : 22 

NO: nil 

SOMETIMES : 16 

Do you read Under the Tower ? 

YES : 33 

No: nil 

SOMETIMES : 4 

‘Do you read On the Warpath ? 

YES: 25 

NO :8 

SOMETIMES : 5 

How would you rate the NEWS section ? 

POOR: 4 FAIR: 12 GOOD: 20 

VERY GOOD: 1 

Would you prefer more coverage of on- 
campus events? 31; more off-campus 
events: 7. 

After poring over the surveys, | emerged 
with mixed impressions. | was rather troubled 
by the vague manner in which several stu- 
dents answered even basic questions. Was 
this due-to a lack of attention on their part 
as they filled out the questionnaire, or to a 
more frightening lack, namely, an unawar- 
eness of what the NEWS is, and what it is 
trying to do for the student body? For 
example, in the comments on the NEWS sec- 
tion, this remark appeared: “It does not 
cover all the events on campus — only those 
interesting to the NEWS staff.” It is difficult 
to determine on whom to place the blame 


in this situation, on the NEWS staffers or on 
the individual student who is interested 
enough to fill out a survey, and then goes off 
the track. 

Another minority of the surveys were open- 
ly destructive in their criticism. They were ar- 
ticulate, but unfortunately didn’t have much to 
say for all their eloquence. Why tear apart if 
you can’t substitute a better mehod? The 
NEWS staff, as well as any other society on 
campus, knows that it has definite shortcom- 
ings. They need suggestions and constructive 
criticism, not further demolition of already 
obvious faults. 

The large majority of the polls, however, 
showed interest in the various columns, 
articles, and topics covered and neglected 
by the NEWS. This group was divided into 
one section who was openly complimentary 
to the almost-completely-ego-deflated paper, 
bringing NEWS staffers the assurance that 
they must be doing something right. The 
other larger section was comprised of well 
thought out, vital comments and criticisms: 

“There’s a great tone in the paper now — 
opinionated, questioning, fun. The paper 
should be instrumental in fostering ‘move- 
ments’ too.” 

“1 would like to see the NEWS become the 
#£1 paper in the country, this could be done 
with more THOUGHT, less complaining, less 
about who resigns, etc. You never see a quote 
from any great thinker, never !”’ 

“The NEWS has to become more repre- 
sentative of the student’s needs and interests.” 

“Do periodic features on a particular cam- 
Pus society — exposés if necessary.” 

“News section is good, but should cover 
more events at SGWU, McGill, Place des 
Arts, etc. More previews of events, athletic, 
cultural, and scholarly happening here.” 

The NEWS has been presented with a 
number of opinions and desires, sometimes 
conflicting, sometimes amusing, but represent- 
ative of many very real needs. it has viewed 
them with interest. No promises are being 
made. But this survey played a part, although 
perhaps a minor one, by gathering together 
some opinions of the three largest bodies on 
campus students faculty, and administration 
in working towards a certain goal. If is 
playing a part in trying to fulfill one 
aspect of a university education, which is 
not only open to new arguments, but needs 
them, not only to keep from decay, but for 
its very existence. 


In this era of hovercraft, miniskirt, and dog food that 
makes its own gravy, it’s refreshing to interview a truly 
creative, freewheeling spirit such as ihat exhibited by Lotus 
Blossom Smith, Dorval-based weatherman. 

On entering the weather cockpit in the airport’s control 
tower, | was greatly impressed by the air of functional effi- 
ciency, much like that of the instrument panel in Joe Papp’s 
late submarine. From the seasonal mistletoe strand dangling 
from a Venus nude to a Bendix washer-drier combo ‘against 
the far wall, all emitted the pulsating hum of total abstraction. 

A Budda-like figure, clad in what could only pass for a 
banana yellow nightshirt with broad racing stripe of Notting- 
ham green, advanced on me. Above the din of two Myna 
birds, an ungodly St. Bernard, a T.V., several original Marco- 
ni‘s and what passed for a mechanized oat mash still, he 
introduced himself. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte the Second,” he pronounced. “I will 
utter only fantasies until suitable legal representation be 
found.” 

forewarned, | shook my head and smiled benignly. 

“Not the police ?” 

“No.” 

“Then the hospital. Always they smile in that soothing 
manner when they come for me. Always... always,” he 
babbled, gnawing distractedly at his clenched fist. 

“Mr. Smith, I'm neither from the police nor the hospital. 
Just a reporter in search of a behind-the-scene feature story 
on weather prediction.” 

He lunged at my left hand, grasping at it with his stricky 
round paws, not unlike catchers’ gloves. Moaning Latvian in- 
cantations in a low Gregorian chant, he dragged me into the 
relic-strewn depths of his hurlyburly lair. By flickering candle- 
light we sat in wicker chairs, observing the traffic patterns 
created by the runway activity of crisscrossing jets. 

He spoke, breaking the holy atmosphere of sleeping 
animals and subdued noise from radios and T.V. 

“You are aware, of course, Mr. ah...” 

“Lance, Lance Henderson. Just call me Lance.” 

“And you may call me Lotus Blossom,” he smiled mys- 
tically. “Forgive me, but are you free, Lance ?” He inquired, 
flashing a gap-toothed grin as he gave me an uncomfortable 
squeeze of the thigh. 

Being content with this as suffice explanation of his un- 
usual Christian name, Lotus Blossom, | opened defensively 
with the rhetorical question: 

“The artfully unorthodox surroundings’ of this office, are 
they of any practical value in your topical predictions ?” 

“Of any practical value ?,” he spluttered. “My dear Lance, 
they are the very essence and lifesource of my work! Copu- 
lation gives soul, fertility, and pulse to my ideas! 

Briefly | pondered whether he had read my article on 
the mating habits of the Vietnamese Red Warrior ant (that 
had driven my editor to dementia. Assuredly there were Arthro- 
poid-loving readers, interested in a behind-the-scenes story 
from a war correspondant. Was he one? 

| was abruptly jolted from my musings. 

“My, but you haxe exquisite hands, Lance. So strong, yet 
so fine, very gentle I’m sure.” 

As | rushed through the contro] tower, L.B.S.’s voice trilled 
out: 

"You must send me the name of your liquid detergent. | 
sense the boys are beginning to talk about my hands behind 
my back.” 
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At this year’s CUP conven- 
tion there were a collection of 
newsmen from across the coun- 
try .. . campus newsmen... 
editors. They were articulate 
and voiciferous. 


And they were willing to talk. 


We asked them questions 
about their campuses, about 
their view of students and their 
rule in the university commu- 
nity: 


And we found out a lot of 
things. We discovered that the 
curse of apathy is felt across 
the country. And in the rest of 
the land it is far more serious 
than it is here at Loyola. 


Take for example the case of 
Simon Fraser University in Bri- 
tish Columbia. The editor of the 
paper there, Simon Foulds des- 
cribed the situation to us. 


The president of the student 
council resigned recently. He 
was dissatisfied with the sup- 
port he was getting. Then the 
legislative body disintegrated. 
Where there had been four- 
teen members, five remained. 


And yet Simon Fraser is one 
of the most successful trimester 
universities in the world. 


Foulds feels that there is 
hope; the campus apathy here 
is not incurable. “There is tre- 
mendous potential in the stu- 
dent body. There is nothing 
wrong with them that cannot 
be changed when they realize 
that there are constructive 
things to do, positive action 
they can take to develop their 
university.” 


Simon Fraser may be waking 
up. The newspaper has taken 
decisive individual action. It 
arranged for its own incorpora- 
tion seperate from the student 
council . - . action arising out of 
frustration induced by pressure 
on the editor. 


But what about the case of 
the French Classical colleges. 
We spoke to Louis Poisson the 
public relations man for Presse 
Etudiante Nationale (the 
French campus counterpart of 
CUP). He drew a grim picture 
of the campus awareness in the 
classical colleges. 


“The students,” he said, “sup- 
port nothing.” 


The statement does not quite 
explain the whole situation. 
Students in the French colleges 
may not care about getting 
some of their own on senates 
and boards of governors; they 
may not think about politics 
on the Federal level. But they 
are thinking. They are trinking 
according to Poisson about 
French Canadian Nationalism. 
“They not only talk about it. A 
student movement is develop- 
ing, a nationalist movement.” 


And where does the French 
campus press stand on this is- 
sue. 


The policy (of PEN) is, brief- 
ly, that Quebec is a nation. 


A lot of people at Loyola 
are concerned about what one 
can roughly term “strings” at- 
tached to the careers of cam- 
pus leaders and/or athletes. 
Strings like honoraria or athle- 
tic scholarships. Financial aid 
and support for the man or 
woman who does more for his 
college than simply work for 
a degree- 


The CUP delegates were ar- 
ticulate in this matter too. 

Bill Miller is a good example 
of the student who does more, 
but gets reimbursed. 


Bill is the editor-in-chief of 
the Gateway, a daily paper at 
the university of Alberta. 


Bill gets paid a sum hovering 
around $2000 a year for doing 
this work. 


But then the sum would be 
proportionally less if he took 
more courses. Bill Miller is re- 
quired to take only one acade- 
mic course during his editorial 
term. 


How does he look at this 
stipend. “It’s just a bigger ho- 
norarium than anyone else gets 
... and I happen to get it on 
the first of the month. This 
also makes up for the loss of a 
year. I’m taking only one 
course, so I get little academic 
value. It is a scholarship .. . 
It is payment for services ren- 
dered.” 


Simon Foulds viewed the pro- 
blem from a more speculative 
point of view. Simon Fraser has 
the sport scholarship string. 
And Foulds seems to think that 
the idea is a good one in theory. 


...and the voting members 


We got ideas 


“TI believe that people are 
gifted in many areas; to be 
gifted in the field of athletics 
should not preclude rewards — 
financial rewards. 


“The athlete is deserving of 
scholarships — but fh my opi- 
nion no more and no less than 
people who are gifted in other 
areas and who contribute to the 
extra-curricular activity of a 
university and who develop 
those gifts in a university set- 
ting. 


“So if we have people on 
campus who can develop their 
gift for journalism, or can de- 
velop their musical ability...” 


Foulds’ rather broad view 
of the situation may be a pro- 
duct of personal experience 
with talent in many forms. He 
has lived and worked in more 
than thirty countries. He has 
held jobs ranging widely, co- 
vering just about every field. 
He has been everything from a 
ballet dancer to a mortuary at- 
tendant. 


Students across the country 
are beginning to see that there 
is a need for them personally 
to participate in the functioning 
of their universities. It is no 
longer merely a matter of theo- 
ry. There are now concrete 
ideas. 


Don Sellar, the past national 
president of CUP, expressed 
these views : 


“Students have got a stake 


_in their university, a stake in 


the kind of teaching that goes 
on, a stake in their university 
government. Their external res- 
ponsibility involves getting out, 
finding out what’s wrong with 
their community, finding out 
why people go to university, 
who goes and who doesn’t go-” 


The not of responsibility ran 
through the attitudes of all the 
people we interviewed. And it 
was not a ghetto responsibility 
merely to the immediate sur- 
roundings of the individual. 
The general trend is that we 
must now go out. We are the 
ones with the time and the 
education to do something 





about the world we constantly 
criticize. 

And this realization of a new 
kind of responsibility may be 
a cure for the curse apathy. 


This is the hope at Simon 
Fraser. 


“The students are already 
beginning to realize that every- 
body has a vital contribution 
to make in the world’s develop- 
ment of ideas, and that they 
have a responsibility not to opt 
out of this commitment which 
is handed to them by being 
born. 


“Students could not be ex- 
pected to rally around flatulen- 
ce (the flatulence of the past 
ghetto views) but might very 
likely rally around a_ bugle 
call.” 


The bugle call at Simon 
Fraser will be issued by their 
newspaper, the Peak. It will be 
a call for students to partici- 
pate — to get active and ful- 
fill that obligation — a call to 
agitate for representation on 
the governing bodies of the 
university — the senate and 
the board of governors. 


Bill Miller came up with an- 
other idea. 


“T’d like to see more courses. 
Ideally I'd be enrolled in Jour- 





‘ 1 Ne or, 
C.U.P. Execs at the final Plenary Session 


nalism 600, the only person in 
the university ...” 


And what do these editors, 
who are supposed to know, 
think about their relations with 
student government. 


Don Sellar found it “awful” 
that government and press on 
the campuses should so obvious- 
ly hate one another. The two, 
he says are mutually depend- 
ant. 


It was difficult to determine 
whether the hatred was not just 
a simple distrust. 


For example the general ses- 
sion of the convention passed a 
resolution whose purpose was 
to cut off the last government 
control over the press — the fi- 
nancial one. Papers were urged 
to attempt to finance themsel- 
ves independently of their coun- 
cils. 


And one editor was quite sad 
about the government on his 
campus. Seems it was so good 
that he hadn’t yet had the 
chance to attack it. 





By: 
Allannanah 
Murphy 








Eye witness... 


(Continued from page 8) 


makes up seven hundred mil- 
lion minds instead of each one 
making up his own. We can- 
not afford the time.” 


Yet all Lynch saw only serv- 
ed to impress him with the vast 
development which has taken 
place under the twenty year old 
revolutionary Government. 


“The people don’t work for 
material gain as in the West. 
With the slogan for the cur- 
rent five year plan ‘Eat less, 


spend less, work harder’, how 
many teenagers of our country 
would work? The people of 


China work for their own self 
betterment as a society and a 
country. 


“While they fool themselves 
that the Chinese brand of Com- 
munism would work in other 
countries,” Lynch concluded, “I 
heartily believe that there are 


_no better, no more hard work- 


ing people in the world.” 





“It is an exhibition for youth. 
We would like to see Canada’s 
young people welcome those 
from all over the world. We 
hope they will exchange views 
and ideas. Here is a wonderful 
opportunity to discover the 
world. This can be their exhibi- 
tion.” 


The speaker was Philippe de 
Gaspé Beaubien, Expo’s director 
of operations. His enthusiasm 
is contagious and with reason, 
it’s that kind of Exhibition. 


It is even more “that kind” 
of Exhibition for university stu- 
dents. The fast-moving, dyna- 
mic, technological era Expo 
will represent is the age they 
will inherit and mold. Students 
can learn, amuse and be amu- 
sed. The main area for partici- 
pation will be the Youth Pa- 
vilion, which is geared to ap- 


peal to the 15 to 30 age group. 


In the two sectors, Theme and 
Activity, young people will be 
introduced to themselves and to 
their contemporaries of 60 na- 
tions, they will meet and ex- 
change points of view... in 
casual chats or fierce debates, 
it doesn’t matter... it is the 
challenge that is important. 


The present day world will be 
illustrated. What are the effects 
of this 1967 world on youth ? 
How does youth react to it ? 
What does youth want to do 
with it ? It is an impressive 
challenge, and the Theme sector 
will present 12 topics in diffe- 
rent display cells to meet it. 
For instance, cells VI and VII 
discuss The Crisis: 1) the dif- 
ferent forms taken by the rest- 
lessness of youth, 2) divisions 
and opposition between older 
and younger generations, 3) de- 
linquency. Other topics include 
the scientific and technological 
environment, the differences be- 
tween youth on the six conti- 


nents, and how these differences 
affect their social, economic and 
political roles. 


Differences in age and educa- 
tion of visitors require that 
Expo’s appeal be of an emo- 
tional rather than strictly intel- 
lectual nature. “Teaching” will 
be indirect and the emphasis 
placed on participation. The Ac- 
tivity sector of the Youth Pa- 
vilion has been planned with 
this in mind, and also as a com- 
plement to the Theme area. 


The Lobby-Gallery can serve 
as a rest area, as well as a 
waiting room between shows; 
visitors can refresh themselves 
at the adjoining snack-bar 
counter. The lobby will also be 
used as a permanent art gal- 
lery. The art pieces and other 
exhibits which will be shown 
here will be the works of young 
people (paintings, sculptures, 
photographs, graphic art, etc.) 
There will be at least a dozen 
shows, lasting from one to two 
weeks each. 


The theatre area offers the 
best equipment and is the most 
suitable sector for first-quality 
cultural events. Its multiple-use 
function and its architecture en- 
able it to shelter many dif- 
ferent kinds of activities. 


The program will include an 
international amateur film fes- 
tival, theatre (plays by young 
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authors; experimental and 
“avant-garde theatre), 
(recitals, soloists, small en- 


sembles), meetings, lectures, etc. 


music 


The “café-dansant” is equip- 
ped and organized with all the 
facilities to transform it into a 
discotheque and “boite 4 chan- 
sons”. Jazz, folk singing, folk- 
rock groups, popular singers 
will be featured. At times, the 
café-dansant will also become a 
television studio; rehearsals 
for some youth programs will 
take place there, and the pro- 
grams will be transmitted live 
from that sector. 


The Amphitheatre of the 
Agora is the third key sector 
of activity. Most events will 
call for an active and spontan- 
eous participation from the vi- 
sitors : choirs, hootenanies, dra- 
ma, folk dances and songs, gym- 
nastics and sports demonstra- 
tions, festivals, integrated art 
shows. The selection of many 
of the participants in these dif- 
ferent areas is not yet definite. 


Swooshing rides, exotic bou- 
tiques, de luxe and inexpensive 
restaurants, very “in” bars and 
discothéques, La Ronde, Expo's 
amusement area, swings. 


In Fort Edmonton, visitors 
will be swept away by the flur- 
ry of the gold rush and the Gay 
Nineties — sheriffs and cow- 
boys running through the 


NO, IT’S NOT THE NEW LUNA SHOPPING CENTER! This is the Expo ‘67 Youth Pavillion. The 
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streets, honky-tonk piano, ber- 
ber-shop quartets and dancing 
girls in the Golden Garter Sa- 
loon, snacks in the Wake-up- 
Jake Saloon. The bright lights 
and “happenings” of Fort Ed- 
monton contrast with the hide- 
away atmosphere of Le Village. 


The buildings are old, the 
streets narrow, and the door- 
ways lead to darkly lit caves, 
smoky, noisy and provocative. 
This is the “forbidden” 
where nothing is really sin but 
everything fun... If the im- 
pression visitors get is one of 
entering a sin bin, the Exhibi- 
tion will be pleased. That’s what 
they paid the architect for. 


area 


In the heart of Le Village, 
the discothéque shakes with the 
big beat sounds. The bar and 
restaurant in the building are 
more subdued, but for the dis- 
cothéque proper the motto is 
the louder the better... and if 
the into the 
other rooms, that’s all part of 
the fun. 


“noise” filters 


Chez Rose Latulippe, is where 
poor Rose’s sad tale is told, how 
she danced herself to death 
while under the spell of the 
devil’s violin. It’s a dance hall 
mostly for square-dancing and 
jigs, and while no food will be 
served, the bar may be a con- 
solation: Then to repent, re- 
velers can go to Le Réfectoire 
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Pavillion is housed in twelve thematic modules surrounding an open court. The striking build- 
ing is planned as the show-place for the youth of the world during the six-month exhibition. 
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de l’Abbaye where monks will 
serve wine and cheese, and se- 
renade them with accordions. 


For international entertain- 
ment, Expo has the Garden of 
Stars. Teenagers will use it as 
a dance hall in the early even- 
ing, later, it becomes a night- 
club, The International Carre- 
four, with its series of restau- 
rants, and small shops, the dan- 
cing waters and fireworks at 
midnight, the flume ride (log- 
shaped cabins shooting down 
towards Dolphin Lake), the Gy- 
rotron, these are but a few of 
the attractions in La Ronde. 


Expo’s employment opportun- 
ities will offer students an ef- 
fective and interesting means of 
participation. It has been estim- 
ated that 3,000 new employees 
will be needed, 650 of which 
could be students. Concession- 
naires will need approximately 
2,300 people for restaurants, 
boutiques, etc., and exhibitors 
might hire up to 300 students. 


A spokesman in the Person- 
nel Office stressed that the 
Corporation “intend to make 
every human effort possible to 
hire university students.” This 
point was emphasized in view 
of the problems that arise: 
hiring dates (April 17-21) and 
training periods will fall before 
the end of the academic year, 
and students will have to re- 
turn to lectures before the end 
of the Exhibition. 


Once the study of personnel 
needs is complete and once the 
government has approved the 
positions, more details (where 
to apply, etc.) will be available. 


Students will be required for 
such jobs as ticket collectors, 
ushers, parking lot and ride at- 
tendants, waiters, etc. 


It is a two-way process, if 
young people, students, benefit 
from Expo, so will Expo, and 
indirectly the world we live in, 
benefit from their participation. 
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WILL YOU BLEED FOR LOYOLA, SHE WILL: If you are the 
courageous type, be in the new gym Wednesday for the 
annual blood drive. This gory affair will be sponsored by the 
Commerce society. Have no fear, the latest sanitary methods 
and equipment (as shown above) will be in use. Bring your 
own anaesthetics. 
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College Student 
for part-time work in group 


foster home of social agen- 
cy. Helps foster mother with 
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supervision of group of young 
boys, ages 9 to 12, and man- 
agement of the house, pri- 
marily evenings and week- 
ends. Room, board and sal- 
ary. For details and appoint- 
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Eye witness views Red 
China optimistically 


“Canada, long proud of its 
diplomatic bridge-building abil- 
ity, are now beginning to con- 
struct perhaps the most im- 
portant in their history; a 
bridge between China and the 
US.” 


Charles Lynch, Southam 
News Service head, spoke 
about the China he had seen 
in his two month stay behind 
the Bamboo curtain earlier 
this year. 


Frankly optimistic about the 
political and social situation in 
the Communist country today, 
Lynch expressed  disappoint- 
ment that so little first-hand 
information was coming out to 
the West from this most inter- 
esting country. “Canada must 
make the most of its unique 
position as a friend and trad- 
ing ally between the U.S. and 
China.” 


Lynch emphasized his sur- 
prise at the way he was treat- 
ed by the Communist officials. 
Free to travel anywhere he 
wished, save to military instal- 
lations, Lynch was asked only 
that he view China as an un- 
derdeveloped country and not 
to use Western standards of 
judgment. While Lynch was 
sure that his dispatches to Ot- 
tawa were opened before del- 
ivery, he was equally sure that 
nothing was censored out. 


Internal Upheaval 


“The revolution is currently 
undergoing a rather dynamic 
internal upheaval,” Lynch stat- 
ed. “This shake-up is led by 
the campus intellectuals of 
China who like students every- 
where are dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions. 





GU PONY 


CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS 








Our representatives will be visiting the campus 


17, 18 and 19 January 


to interview graduating and post-graduate students in the following disciplines who are 


interested in a career in industry: 


Regular Employment: 
Chemistry and/or Physics 
General Science 
Statistics 


Commerce 
Mathematics 


An interview appointment can be made at your Placement Office on campus where you 
may obtain position descriptions and information about the Company. If supplies of these 
are depleted, please fill in the coupon below and forward to us for immediate attention. 


Summer Employment: 


3rd year students in engineering who are receiving their diplomas in 1967 will be 
considered for summer employment. In addition, openings exist for students in Commerce 


or Business Administration, one year from graduation. 
DU PONT OF CANADA 
Personnel Division, P. O. Box 660, 


Dear Sir: 


Montreal, P. Q. 


COUPON 


Kindly forward immediately information on openings for 1967 graduates and a copy of 
your booklet “From University to Industry with Du Pont of Canada”. 


Faculty & Year 





“However, in China the stu- 
dents are striving to strength- 
en the Communist government 
in power. They see softness 
and compromise and the ideals 
of the revolutions. They are 
demanding a more uncomprom- 
ising attitude, a more Commu- 
nist stand especially in the in- 
ternal organization.” 


The red guard is the spear- 
head of this movement, Lynch 
stated. “They aren’t asking 
questions; they’re giving ans- 
wers. 


In the factories and on 
the farms 


Turning to the working con- 
ditions which exist in this the 
most populous country in the 
world, Lynch stated that China 
would never be able to over- 
take Japan as the industrial 
giant of the East. 


Because of Russia’s 1960 
pullout “the}Chinese have been 
left somewhere in the middle 
of the nineteenth century in- 
dustrially, and they have been 
trying desperately to claw its 
way to the present.” Russia 
pulled out more than 40,000 
skilled technical and admin- 
istrative men in three days at 
the height of the Sino-Soviet 
split over Communist _ philo- 
sophy. 


However Lynch stated that 
progress is being stifled be- 
cause management  appoint- 
ments have been made mostly 
on the basis of Party affiliation 
and not on administrative abil- 
ity. 


Lynch found to his shock and 
horror that a large percentage 
of the population, mostly wo- 
men, are being employed as 
beasts of burden. “They carry 
heavy rickshaw loads of up to 
two hundred pounds for as 
much as twenty miles.” 


He questioned the officials 
about this apparent waste of 
manpower. 


“What are we to do with so 
many; throw them out of work 
and make them wards of the 
state ?” the official said. 


“‘The same is true of farm- 
ing. More mechanization could 
be brought in but this would 
only throw more people out of 
work’.” 


Lynch estimated that a plot 
of land which would be farm- 
ed by no more than ten Can- 
adians using modern technol- 


ological methods provides sus- 
tenance for some ten thousand 
Chinese. 


“With only 13% of the en- 
tire country arable, the Chin- 
ese are proud of the fact that 
close to 85% of the population 
earn their livelihood from the 
land. 


“What China cannot grow, 
they import from countries 
such as Canada, Australia and 
Argentina. All imports are’ paid 
for in part cash,” Lynch stat- 
ed. 


Military Objectives 
Over-rated 


The military strength -of 
China would appear to be 
grossly over-emphasized. While 
China does maintain the larg- 
est standing army in the world, 
a study of recent events would 
show that China has no imper- 
ialistic plans. 


“They withdrew from both 
Korea and India when these 
countries appeared ready to 
fall into their hands. 


“However while they realize 
they cannot expand Communist 
influence by force of arms, 
they find great success in sub- 
version in undermining exist- 
ing non-Communist  govern- 
ments.” 


The veteran journalist ex- 
plained the total acceptance by 
the people of China of Mao Tse 
Tung’s philosophy for life. 
“Arguing about Communism 
with a Chinese is like arguing 
religion with a Jesuit. You 
have all the answers, but they 
have read the book.” 


Mao’s Philosophy in action 


“Control of the mass media 
is complete and overwhelming. 
Even the young children are 
caught up in the total accept- 
ance of Mao’s brand of Amer- 
ican hate. “The Chinese don’t 
read Mao’s works lightly but 
with total acceptance,” Lynch 
stated. 


A Chinese teacher Lynch 
spoke with explained the views 
of the people on this subject. 
“To you who come from the 
richest country in the world, 
it may be hard to realize that 
individualistic thinking is a 
luxury. However, we of the 
People’s Republic consider 
such ideas a luxury which 
China at present cannot af- 
ford. This is why Father Mao 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Centennial kick-off Carnival 
nationalism 


By DON CLEYN 


Canadian Nationalism is im- 
possible. Canada is composed 
of two totally different nations 
and the aspect of a multi-cul- 
tural population forms the es- 
sence of our country. 


So stated Robert Perin, one 
of the four panelists who spoke 
at the discussion sponsored by 
the Canadian Affairs Commit- 
tee on Wednesday. The occasion 
marked the first Centennial pro- 
ject undertaken by the com- 
mittee. 


Perin proceeded further to 
say that the right to retain 
one’s culture and continue his 
tradition is healthy and educat- 
ional to the Canadian citizen. 
The speaker maintained that 
with the principle of tolerance, 
Canada’s future would be re- 
warding. 


Andre Guay analysed the pro- 
blem concerning the French Ca- 
nadian question. He emphasized 
that the only type of nation- 
alism obtainable in Canada was 
the political type established by 
the Fathers of Confederation. 


Staffers 
Aspirants 


General. Meeting 
Saturday at 1:00 pm 
in the NEWS Room 


(Basement of SAC) 


SURVENT WANTED 


MUST SPEAK SWAHILI 
WITH AN IRISH 
ACCENT 


INQUIRE 
GARY O'CONNELL 


Guay stressed the fact that, 
at present, French Canadians 
cannot live in their own lang- 
uage. He suggested that the 
encouragement of social justice 
and a re-examination of the 
constitution would be wise steps 
to take. 


Turning to the economic ques- 
tion, Canada must act positively 
concerning American dominat- 
ion. Robert Calderisi, the third 
speaker, defined the situation as 
difficult but not hopeless. 


Professor J.T. Copp, the final 
speaker, asked the question 
“How many of us really want 
to be Canadians?” He proposed 
the complete rejection of the 
use of American model when 
judging something Canadian. 
Canada is in a fortunate stage 
of her evolution said the Can- 
adian history professor. Con- 
cerning American domination, 
Copp feels that: the nationality 
of the possessor of business is 
irrelevant, as long as the pro- 
duct can be obtained from a 
ready source and the money 
saved in manufacturing can be 
used for something more im- 
mediate. 


hosts 
Brothers 
Four 


Loyola’s Winter Carnival, an 
adolescent of eleven years, has 
been fighting the small-time 
image for several years with 
little success. 


But there are now indications 
that Loyola’s centennial blast 
will develop into a large scale 
affair. The principal reason for 
this confidence lies in the sign- 
ing of the Brothers Four to 
highlight the Variety Show on 
February Ist. 


Carnival Chairman Cass 
Quinn announced the acquisi- 
tion of the well known quartet 
yesterday. 


Quinn opined that “it takes 
a big name group like the 
Brothers Four to put something 
over in a big way. The concert 
is scheduled for Wednesday 
(February 1) right at the start 
of the festivities. I can’t think 
of a better way to launch this 
endeavour on the right foot.” 


Officials refused to disclose 
the terms of the contract. One 
source would only say that the 
folk group wil receive a “con- 
siderable sum”. The concert, 
expected to last two hours will 
be held in the new gymnasium, 
which will seat, for this occa- 
sion, 2,000. Tickets will go on 
sale next Monday. 


The Brothers Four began 
singing as a group around the 
time Loyola launched its winter 
carnival eleven years ago, They 
have remained in the spotlight 
since their first record ‘Green- 
fields’ sold more than one 
million copies. There must be 
more to their appeal than sheer 
staying power. The fact is the 
Brothers Four possess an al- 
most universal appeal. And 
their manager Mr. Mort Lewis 
admits that they are at their 
best when performing for the 
college crowd. 


THETA SIGMA 


EXTENDS BEST WISHES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 
TO ALL THE BROTHERS 
AND REQUESTS YOUR 


PRESENCE AT THE 
RUSH FUNCTION SMOKER 
SAT. JAN. 14 IN 
THE COTC MESS. 
BRING PROSPECTIVE 
BROTHERS!!! 











Concerts continue 


Loyola will present the third in its 1966-67 Wednesday 
Night Series on Wednesday, January 18 at 8:30 P.M. in the 
Main Auditorium. 

Arthur Carmie and Charles Reimer, hailed as one of 
Canada’s outstanding violin and piano duos, will present an 
all-Beethoven concert. 


The President of Loyola, the very Rev. Father Malone, 
agreed with the Committee of Cultural Affairs of Loyola that 
200 tickets be provided to students free. The tickets will be 
delivered to Richard Aitken, President of S.A.C. 


Father Malone hopes that students will take advantage of 
this offer. If the experiment is successful, and student atten- 
dance is good, it will be continued. 


Meanwhile, another experiment will take place in the 
auditorium at 12:15 p.m. Dr. Allaire, Loyola’s director of music, 
will play excerpts from the “Kreuzer Sonata” and use record- 
ings to show the development of the movements in such a com- 
position, and to explain the sonata form. He will also talk 
briefly about the artists’ background. 


This lunchtime “music-appreciation” dissertation, the first 


here in recent years and perhaps ever, runs from 12:15 until 
1:00 p.m. and is free of charge. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


The J. W. McConnell 
Memorial Fellowships 
for Graduate Study 
at McGill University 


$3,000 average per annum 
(Depending on need, fees, travel expenses, 
etc.) 


Any department in the Humanities, Social, 
Biological or Physical Sciences offering 
Graduate programmes leading to the 
Master or the Ph.D. degrees. 


Tenable from 1 to 5 years (inclusive) 


To enable outstanding students to undertake 
Graduate Studies, with the ultimate aim of 
strengthening teaching and research in 
Canadian universities. 

Awards will be made to University Graduates 
who are Canadian citizens, or who intend 

to become Canadian citizens and to remain 
in Canada. 


Value 


Fields 
of Study 


Tenure 


Purpose 


Eligibility 


Application 

Deadline 1 February. 
Application Forms and more detailed 
information may readily be obtained by 
writing to the Associate Dean, Faculty of 
Graduate Studies and Research, McGill 
University, Montreal 2, Que., Canada. 
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Christmas brings no gifts for cagers 


By GLEN BLOUIN 


The Warriors meet their 
former cross-town rivals, the 
McGill Redmen Tuesday night 
at 8:30 P.M. With the collapse 
of the City Intercollegiate Bas- 
ketball League, the two squads 
have yet to encounter each 
other this year. Both teams are 
returning from local tourna- 
ments. McGill defeated the 
Georgians in the opening game 
of the Sir George Tourney but 
overwhelmingly to a powerful 
Alfred University contingent 
106-54. 


PLATTSBURGH WINS 


Two Canadian and two Amer- 
ican schools clashed in Loyola’s 
opening round, Plattsburgh Sta- 
te defeated the taller University 
of Vermont in overtime 65-60. 
University of Western Ontario 
toppled Loyola 88-52 in a one- 
sided contest, sending the cagers 
to the consolation round to face 
Vermont. 


Despite the fact that Loyola 
was outclassed by the Green 
Mountain five, Coach Doug Dai- 
gneault termed it the best game 


the cagers have played this 
year. Through sheer hustle and 
determination the maroon and 
white matched the Catamounts 
in the second half. However 
they could not overcome their 22 
point mid-game deficit and fi- 
nally succumbed 86-59. Two 
standouts for Loyola were Jim 
O’Brien and Bob McDonaugh. 


HEERSINK SELECTED 


In the final round, Platts- 
burgh copped the trophy by 





John Goeitisheim 


edging Western 71-67. Western 
centre Marnix Heersink, a stand- 
out in both games, won the 


STUDENT 


HEALTH & ACCIDENT PLAN 
12 MONTHS COVERAGE 


IS YOUR PROTECTION MISSING? 


a's 


A STUDENT WITHOUT INSURANCE 
IS LIKE A SNAIL WITHOUT A SHELL 


TWO PLANS TO CHOOSE FROM 


PLAN 1 — ACCIDENT ONLY 


This covers all special services and 


(a) Medical 

(b) Surgical 

(c) Anaesthetic 
(d) Chiropractic 
(e) Osteopathic 
(f) Physiotherapist 
(g) Radiologist 
(h) Dental 

(i) X-ray 


(j) Ambulance 

(k) Registered Nurse 

(1) Semi-Private or Private 
Hospital (not covered under 
the Hospital Services Act) 

(m) Loss of Limb or Sight 

(n) Accidental Death 

(0) Specific Hospital Benefits 
for Foreign Students 


PLAN 2 — COMBINATION ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 


Most Valuable Player honors. 
Veteran Bob McDonaugh, who 
hooped 26 points, earned all- 
star recognition. 


BISHOP’S ROMP 


On Saturday afternoon last, 
Bishop’s maintained their first 
place status by dumping the 
Warriors 79-63. The OSL’s lead- 
ing scorer, Pete Munzar, led the 
Gaiters once again, probing 
weaknesses in Loyola’s defense 
while contributing 18 points. 
Taking a slight lead early in 
the game, Bishop’s led at the 
half 35-29. But the aggressive 
Warriors found themselves in 


foul trouble in the second per- 
iod. Andy Zajchowski was fore- 
ed to leave the game with 5 
fouls with 12 minutes remain- 
ing, after notching 12 points. 
With the pressure of 4 fouls 
on starters John Goettisheim, 
Butch Burdick, and Terry 
O’Brien, Loyola’s defense crum- 
bled. O’Brien paced the scoring 
with 20, followed by Goetti- 
sheim with 15, and Zajchowski 
with 12. 


It was Loyola’s lack of depth 
that lost the game. With the in- 
eligibility of last year’s MVP 


Bob McDonaugh, and the de- 
parture of Al Duffy and Craig 
Murray, the bench leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Junior Var- 
sity product Dave Roche has 
been called upon and he ap- 
pears to be improving rapidly. 
With the imminent withdrawal 
of flashy centre Butch Burdick, 
Doug Daigneault is experiment- 
ing with the talent available. 
The loss of players of this cali- 
bre leaves the hoopsters’ hopes 


for the secure second-place spot 
in the league shaky. 





— Newsphoto by Greg Pond 


THE GEORGIAN TWIST. Agile Georgian netminder shows how its done as he foils Bruce Kelly's 
abortive scoring thrust. Action took place in last week's centennial hockey tournament. 


This covers all the services offered by Plan 1 plus sickness coverage:-Sur- 
gical and Anaesthetic Benefits up to the maximum amount shown in the 
Provincial Medical Association’s schedule of fees - pays your doctor from 
the very first visit - plus Osteopathic and Chiropracteic treatments; Special- 
ist and Psychiatrist when referred by your doctor; Diagnostic, X-ray and 
Laboratory Benefits; Ambulance Fees; Maternity Benefits for married 
students; Specific Hospital for non-resident and Overseas students. 


PLAN 1 PLAN 2 
COMBINED 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
STUDENT & FAMILY STUDENT 
$12.00 $20.00 
UNIVERSITY, HEALTH & ACCIDENT PLAN 
Administrator — John Ingle, 700 Bay Street. 
TORONTO 


ACCIDENT ONLY 


ARRIORS 


STUDENT 
$5.00 


STUDENT & FAMILY 
$48.00 


EM 4 - 4114 


NOTE: If you have not received your brochure; additional forms may be 


obtained at the Registrar's office, Student Council Office, Graduate 
Studies Office, FROS, Int. House, or the Health ‘Service. 
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Events 
On Campus 


L.M.A.A. President Dave Mc- 
Conomy reminds members of 
varsity football and _ soccer 
teams along with J. V. foot- 
ballers and members of the 
girls field hockey and cheer- 
leaders that team pictures can 
be picked up at the Athletic 
Department offices. 


x x x 


Tuesday night the Basketball 
Warriors travel to McGill to 
battle the Redmen- Game time 
is 8:00 at the Sir Arthur Currie 
Gymnasium. The Varsity puck- 
sters entertain the St. Pat’s 
Irish Friday in the Athletic 
Complex. Support for both 
games is desired. 


x x x 


Arts 1V, Commerce 1V and 
Science 1A lead their respective 
sections of the intramural 
hockey league. The various 
races for intramural laurels 
have been hotly contested, with 
games daily at 12:00 and 1:00 
in the complex. 








Returning to the Warriors 
lineup this week after recov- 
ering from a severe foot in- 
jury, rookie Mike Payne is the 
player to watch this week. 
Mike, a native of Burlington 
Vt., will definitely bolster the 
Warriors scoring attack. He 
has averaged in the 2 games 
he has played this year. 
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On the Warpath 
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Herewith, a rookie sports editor surveys the winter sports’ 
scene. m 

First, the hockey Warriors. The icemen are solidly entrenched 
in second place, but who’s on top? Yeah, you guessed it, the 
perennial strongmen from Sir George. Is this the year for the 
brides-maid Ducksters to capture the laurels in the O.S.L. ? Could 
be. The Warriors have an awesome array of talent arrayed on 
the forward line, The icemen. have proved that they can score 
goals with anyone in the league. 

But the defense. That’s another story. With the exception 
of veteran Mike Cullen, the Warriors have fielded three rookies 
in addition to Mike Lecour, a big surprise last year, who has been 
having the miseries this campaign. The addition of Joe Rae should 
alloy the Warrior’s defensive woes, however, in his initial league 
game, the rugged Mr. Rae showed that he is, to say the least, rusty. 

In their league loss to the Georgians the Warriors were un- 
doubtedly the stronger aggregation. They swarmed like angry 
bees around nimble Brian Chapman, the Sir George goaler, a peren- 
nial all-star. If an observation is in line, it would be that the ice 
men suffer from a phobia when it comes to shooting the puck 
at Chapman. They seem to feel that they can only beat the min- 
ute goaler from very close in. Somehow, I feel that the Warriors 








The Sports Scene 





By Paul Carbray 


will overcome this fear, as they must if they are to live up to 
the aspirations of such rabid supporters as former Sports Editor 
Ian MacDonald. 


And now to the basket-ball front. The cagemen are also in 
second place, panting on the heels of the powerful Bishops Gaiters. 
The Warriors dropped two this year at the hands of the Gaiters 
who in the friendly atmosphere of their band-box gym supported 
by the hairiest fans in the O.S.L., trounced the basketballers. 
Since then the Warriors have handled all opposition, until they 
met the Gaiters on campus. 


If they play as they have been lately there’s only one answer, 
forget it, there’s no way, Sure the Cagers were playing against 
poor teams and to coin a phrase “you always look worse against 
weaker teams, “but how bad can a team look ? 


There are a lot of good things about this year’s edition of the 
hoopsters, starting with the play of Jim O’Brien, and the superb 
moves of rookie pivot Butch Burdick. There have been disappoint- 
ments too John Goettisheim, a big gun for the Warriors last year, 
has been ailing and is just now rounding into shape. The Warriors 
are going to need the high-jumping Goettisheim in peak condition 
if they entertain any dreams of O.S.L. title laurels. 





WII ACTION 
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‘Peace on Earth’, 
Bah, humbug !! 


By IAN MACDONALD 


The twelve days of Christmas 
are supposed to be a time of 
happiness. For Loyola’s ice War- 
riors it was a season of frus- 
tration, defeat, and turmoil. 


Warriors played five exhibi- 
tion games over the holidays. 
They lost four of them. But 
Santa may finally arrive on the 
scene tonight when the Sham- 
rocks from St. Pats. come to the 
wigwam to meet a hungry War- 
rior squad. 


The Warriors may wish they 
had never left Montreal the day 
after Christmas. They ran head- 
long into the Eagles from Bos- 
ton College and lost 10-3. War- 
riors had jumped to an early 
2-0 on breakaway goals by Art 
Thomas and Ivan Velan. But the 
Eagles exerted their superior 
size and conditioning and scor- 
ed 10 unanswered goals before 
Roger Wilding finally replied 
late in the third period. 


Warriors shook their lethargy 
in ‘Providence two days later 
when they walloped the Friars 
from Providence College 5-0. 
Thomas was the outstanding 
man on the ice scoring two 
goals. It was the Warriors best 
skating effort of the season. But 
they ran into a hungry Brown 
team the next evening. The 
Bruins were seeking revenge for 
a 7-2 drubbing suffered at Loy- 
ola’s hands last year. The War- 
riors stayed with the Bruins but 
played poorly on defence, and 
lost the tournament 4-1. 


Disaster struck in the Cen- 
tennial Tournament at the Fo- 
rum last week. The Warriors 
had jumped to a 2-0 lead over 
arch-rival Sir George on goals 
by Thomas and Roger Wilding. 
But they blew in the last five 
minutes of the second period 
when Phil Sutton scored twice 
with the Wariors shorthanded. 


Georgian captain Trevor Kerr 
put his team in front early in 
the final frame, but Ricky Daw- 
son continued his two year do- 
minance over Brian Chapman 
when he threw the little man a 
head and dumped the puck 
into the lower left corner. War- 
riors pressed their advantage 
and hemmed the Georgians in 
for the rest of the game, well, 
almost the rest of the game. The 


Georgians managed to penetrate 
Loyola’s blueline only three ti- 
mes in the last ten minutes, 
but opportunists that they are, 
they scored once. Bill McJan- 
nett was standing all alone in 
the slot, Kerr dug the puck out 
of the corner, and fed the rookie 
forward. Brian Hughes had no 
chance. And that was that. 


Floyd Curry was bitterly dis- 
appointed in the loss but did 
admit that “we played well. We 
made too many mistakes. That’s 
all.” 


But he was vehement the next 
day when his charges suffered 
a severe letdown the next day 
and lost to St. Dunstans 6-5. 


In an attempt to regain win- 
ning form Curry has changed 
his lines. He has reunited Roger 
Wilding and Bruce Kelly. And 
Kelly is finally coming around 
to the calibre of hockey he is 
capable of playing. Ricky Daw- 
son, also rounding into old form, 
is the Jast third of what shapes 
to be an extremely dangerous 
combination. 


Kevin Healy, and Dan Hef- 
fernan, the old hustlers, are 
together again, and to this end 
Curry has called up Bob Ja- 
stremski from Dick Rock’s Bra- 
ves. 


For sheer speed you can’t 
beat the new combination of 
Ivan Velan, Art Thomas and 
Mike Lowe. 


Practices have gone well this 
week in preparation for to- 
night’s return engagement with 
the Irish. But Curry refuses to 
be optimistic. “The guys know 
what I want from them. And 
we won’t go anywhere until I 
get what I want. We just aren’t 
getting the hockey we have to 
get from about three or four 
players. I don’t have to single 
them out. They know who they 
are. The big guns from last year 
have to come through. It’s as 
simple as that.” 


Warriors edged St. Pats 3-2 
in their last meeting, so the 
Irish won’t be pushovers. But if 
the Warriors get the leadership 
they need from the likes of 
Kelly and Ricky Dawson, St. 
Pats should be in for a long 
evening. 


Warriors 
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St. Pat's 
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— Newsphoto by Greg Pond 


WARRIORS KNOT THE COUNT. Ricky Dawson fires home the tying goal against the hated 
Georgians as netminder Chapman looks dejected and Kelly raises arms in jubilation. 


The figure story 
for the cagemen 


Figures tell a great deal 
about the action in many 
sports. In basketball this is no 
exception and can provide the 
clues to the strengths and 
weaknesses of the teams. 


Thus in the first eight games 
of the season the Loyola cage 
Warriors averaged 70 points a 
game and allowed 62 points 
per game, accounting for the 
best first half record since 
1963, 6 wins and 2 losses. In 
the individual statistics, stocky 
centre, Butch Burdick, is the 
team scoring leader with 119 
points, fourth best in the 
league. The best percentage in 
field goal attempts belongs to 
Terry O’Brien, hooping 43 of 
103 shots, 41 percent. This in- 
dicates a need for shooting 
practice as winning teams must 
usually maintain a team aver- 
age of 40 percent or better. 
Terry and John Goettisheim 
are co-leaders at the free throw 
line, hitting 71 percent. Con- 
trolling the backboards sur- 
prisingly enough, guard Jim 
O’Brien with a keen sense of 
judgment, has 64 defensive re- 
bounds. Butch Burdick leads 
at the other end of the court 


with 30 offensive rebounds. 
Definitely this latter statistic 
shows a need for aggressive- 
ness in following shots. How- 
ever aggressiveness on defense 
needs to be accompanied by 
more finesse as alert referees 
have spotted 115 fouls com- 
mitted by the Warriors. Ex- 
tremely modest about his hat- 
chet man activities is John 
Goettisheim, team leader with 
26 personal fouls. 





(Continued from page 2) 


tive, and submit it in a referen- 
dum to member newspapers by 
Feb. 15. 


If the scheme is accepted, it 
will go into full operations by 
next fall, with CUP receiving 
about one per cent of gross re- 
venue. 


Speaking to one session at 
the conference, Mr. Sellar des- 
cribed as “overwhelming” to a 
plea for better communication 
among CUP member papers 
and their national organization. 


Warrior 


of the Week 





Art Thomas 


Art Thomas, a second year 
man with the hockey Warriors, 
is this week’s selection for out- 
Standing player. Art’s play in 
the Centennial Hockey Tourna- 
ment was inspiring as he scored 
a goal against the hated Geor- 
gians. 


The smooth skating left-wing- 
er has the happy knack of be- 
ing able to put the puck in the 
net. Art was a high-school star 
with Loyola and led the league 
in scoring. 


